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Evolution, Whether in Marigolds, Mammals or 
Management Involves Increasing Specialization 
for the Performance of Different Functions. Un- 
checked This Process Leads to Disaster. A Con- 


tinuing Process of Integration Must Also Be Set 
Up. 


Employee 
Counseling 


By HELEN BAKER 


Princeton University 
Princeton, N. J. 


HE analysis of some sixty counseling programs in the report has sought to 

show the origins of counseling in industry, its objectives and procedures, and 

the problems involved in the organization and administration of a specific 
plan. Many of the programs are very new and were begun under conditions of 
rapid expansion of plant and personnel. Executives had little time to study coun- 
seling activities in other companies or counseling outside of industry, and a great 
variety of procedures have evolved without any guiding standards except the im- 
mediate need. 

The aims of counseling have been stated in many ways but all have one com- 
mon denominator—an attempt to facilitate the adjustment of the individual em- 
ployee to the job. These special efforts to help the individual were found to be 
limited to women employees in about half the companies studied. However, in 
the other companies, management has recognized that both men and women have 
personal problems which are multiplied in wartime and which affect their efficiency 


at work to a serious extent. These companies have made counseling services avail- 
able to all employees. 


Principal Types of Programs 


HE general aim of counseling—to help the individual adjust as satisfactorily as 
yj ones to the conditions and problems facing him—was carried out to varying 
degrees by supervisors, line executives, and the personnel staff long before the word 
‘“counseling’’ was used in industry. However, statements by executives indicated 
the existence of a considerable gap between the need for attention to problems of the 
individual worker and the actual attention given them. This gap widened to 
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serious proportions as plants expanded to meet the demands of wartime production. 
Channels of communication between top management and employees, which at 
best were inadequate, were further reduced in effectiveness by the rapid increase in 
number of employees and by the quick upgrading into the ranks of supervision. 
Some specific activity was needed, and many companies developed during 1942 and 
1943 arrangements to help the individual and to strengthen channels of communica- 
tion between management and employees. These arrangements vary greatly be- 
tween companies, but four principal types of program were found. 


Most Used Type in War Industry 


COUNSELING service which provides information on many matters, handles a number of 
A activities previously the responsibility of other members of the personnel department, 
encourages employee consultation on any question of concern to the employee, and, on the basis 
of its contacts with employees, advises management on personnel policies and procedures. 
This type of counseling program was begun in a few government agencies prior to 
the war, and is the type most frequently found in war industries. It is.based on an 
acceptance of the value to management of specific help to individual employees. 
It gives some consideration to the therapeutic aspects of employee interviews, but 
counselors in these programs do not often go beyond serving as friendly listeners. 
Employees are given information on company policies and on such special matters 
as housing, transportation, rationing, and the availability of community social 
services and medical care. They are referred to their supervisors for decision on 
problems directly connected with the job, and to outside agencies for extensive 
assistance in the solution of difficult personal problems. Most counselors in this 
group emphasize the importance of aiming to reduce the number of employee prob- 
lems by consultation with supervision, management, and community services. 


Personnel in Production Departments 


HE extension of the personnel department into production departments. The principal 
Baws in the assignment of a personnel representative to production areas is 
to facilitate employee adjustment by improved understanding and coordination of 
personnel policies and procedures. Stress is laid upon assistance to supervisors in 
their personnel responsibilities. Interviews with employees are likely to be regu- 
larly scheduled induction, follow-up, and exit interviews more often than informal 
consultations sought by the employees. 


Use of Psychiatric Methods 


OUNSELING in which emphasis is placed on employee interviewing as a specific aid to 
C individual adjustment. This type of counseling, in particular, requires well 
trained, skilled interviewers and in most cases is under the direct supervision of a 
psychiatrist, psychiatric social worker, or some one especially trained and ex- 
perienced in personnel counseling. Arrangements of this nature more than any 
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other type of counseling program in industry bring up questions of the extent to 
which a company can or should assume responsibility for preventive psychiatric 
medical service or direct psychotherapeutic counseling for its employees. 


Special Women Problems 


IRECT assistance to foremen on the supervision of women workers. ‘Women supervisors, 
D sometimes called counselors, who are responsible to a department foreman or 
shift superintendent but without line authority, have been appointed in some com- 
panies to relieve the foremen of certain responsibilities in the interpretation of per- 
sonnel policies and the disciplining of women. Counselors and personnel executives 
are critical of this arrangement, and feel that the assumption of disciplinary duties 
not only prevents a satisfactory relationship between the counselor and the employee, 
but also is likely to weaken the status of the foremen without improving appreciably 
the personnel relations within the department. Many executives are of the opinion 
that if supervisory responsibilities are to be delegated to a woman, the woman 
should be a full-fledged assistant and not an unintegrated ‘“‘fifth wheel.”’ 


Factors to Be Considered in the Development of a Program 








HE growth of widely different arrangements with one common aim is evidently 

due to variations between companies in foreman training, in personnel policies, 
organization and research, and, perhaps most of all, to the differences in the impact 
of emergency production requirements. The variations in plans appear also to have 
resulted from action taken without sufficient consideration of fundamental relation- 
ships and responsibilities of the supervisors, executives, and personnel staff. The 
reports of problems met, of revisions made in programs to correct weaknesses, and 
of methods which have proved helpful to employees, supervisors, and top manage- 
ment suggest that all of the following items require consideration by a company 










working on a new or revised plan for employee counseling. 







Is There a Need for It? 





CAREFUL Study of the special need for the new activity and of the problems involved in its 
A establishment. Can the present personnel organization be expanded to give 
more emphasis to the problems of individuals? Can present foremen or group 
leaders be trained to accept more fully their personnel responsibilities? What spe- 
cific activities are needed that cannot be handled by the supervisors and the present 
staff of the personnel department? Can the new activity and the new personnel 
required to handle it be integrated satisfactorily with the present line and staff 









organization? 






What Needs Can It Meet? 









A DEFINITION of objectives, and of ways and means of attaining them. The experience 
of many companies indicates that a worthy aim expressed only in general 
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terms is not enough to insure a successful counseling program. A basic step in plan- 
ning is to list specific needs to be met and recommended ways of meeting them. 


Introduction of Program 


NTRODUCTION of the program in such a way as to gain the prompt cooperation of supervisors 
and the confidence of employees. Counselors have pointed out the initial difficulties 
met which might have been avoided had management discussed the prospective 
plan with supervisors, announced the functions of the counselors to supervisors and 
employees, and introduced the individual counselor through the line organization. 


Relation to Personnel Department 


HE establishment of the counseling service as a part of the personnel department. A 
‘Lee majority of the reporting companies felt that the head counselor 
should be responsible to the chief personnel officer to insure the integration of coun- 
seling with other personnel activities and to bring promptly to management's atten- 
tion findings of value in the determination of personnel policies. | 

A well qualified chief counselor to coordinate the program as a whole with other personnel 
developments and to supervise the counseling staff. Companies have found that one or two 
counselors may report directly to a personnel executive, but that a special supervisor 
is needed as the program expands. This supervisor should be a person of sufficient 
experience and caliber to appraise the counseling activities as one part of a multilateral 
effort of management to develop sound personnel relations. He should also be able 
to train and supervise the other counselors. 


Qualifications of Counselors 


CAREFUL definition of the qualifications to be sought in the selection of counselors. There 
A is general agreement that persons chosen for counseling work should be emo- 
tionally mature, and, while sympathetic, should also have a sufficiently professional 
attitude to be able to view situations and people objectively. Previous experience 
in work dealing with people is an important qualification. Many companies con- 
sider a college education a basic requirement, and a number mentioned specifically 
courses in psychology, sociology, and personnel administration. A number of ex- 
ecutives stressed the need for a salary range for counselors on a par with other person- 
nel supervisors and high enough to attract qualified applicants. 


Training for Counselors 


EFINITE in-company training for counselors. A training course or understudy pro- 
D gram for new counselors is essential to their speedy orientation to the job, and 
is important in assuring a uniform approach to the solution of individual problems. 
Typical induction training includes a discussion of the job and its place in the or-— 
ganization, a study of company personnel policies and procedures, information on 
company products and manufacturing processes, and information on all in-company 
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and community services which may be of help to employees. Weekly conferences 
of the counseling group and individual conferences with the chief counselor (or with 
the personnel director, if there is no chief counselor) are important aids in keeping 
the counseling service in line with its objectives. 

Private conference rooms as convenient a possible to workers and supervisors. Counselors 
state repeatedly the need for close contact with the working department, but they 
consider of equal importance a quiet office where employees may talk freely. 

A record system planned in accord with the specific objectives of the counseling program. 
It has been pointed out that the more definitely the program is aimed toward thera- 
peutic objectives, the more detailed should be the records of individual interviews. 
Records of employee interviews of a personal nature should be treated with the 
strictest confidence. 


The Outlook for Employee Counseling 


N sPITE Of the rather inauspicious beginning of many counseling arrangements and 
I in spite of many serious criticisms against them, they have grown rapidly in the 
past year and apparently are continuing to expand. The evidence is strong that 
they have helped substantially to meet serious needs in war industries. Whether 
those needs will continue to exist after the war or can be met in better ways than 
through counseling are questions that should be studied carefully in the light of ex- 
perience with counseling and of the fundamental aims of personnel management in 
industry. The opinions expressed by counselors and company executives indicate a 
continued growth of counseling in the immediate future, but a less certain status as 
a permanent part of personnel management. 


The Immediate Outlook 


HE consensus of opinion of executives reporting on personnel arrangements which 
Tinctude some form of employee counseling is that they wili survive throughout the 
war period and may expand considerably beyond their present size. Many difficul- 
ties were cited, but the response to a question concerning present usefulness was in- 
variably favorable. Personnel directors who have employed women advisors or 
inaugurated counseling programs for all employees are, for the most part, confident 
that the counselors are helping individual employees in many ways, are thus reducing 
absences and turnover, and are giving valuable aid to hard-pressed supervisors. 
Just as a lack of supervisory cooperation and employee confidence were considered 
the greatest stumbling-blocks to effective counseling, so the hearty acceptance of 
counseling by both of these groups was felt to be the best indication of its success. 

The report of one company which has had personnel representatives acting as 
liaison officers between the operating departments and mill personnel department 
since 1935 was: 

“Our experience to date has been so favorable with this service to supervisors 
that employees and supervisors alike object very strenuously to any attempt to 
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curtail it. Our tendency during these trying times has been rather to expand the 
service, particularly in departments where there is an increasing number of new em- 
ployees....” 


Statements as to Present Value 


THER Statements as to the present value of the counseling service for supervisors 
O and employees were also accompanied by information suggesting the continued 
expansion of the service. A number of companies which were expecting to employ 
a larger percentage of women reported that counselors would be placed in additional 
departments. In certain other firms where the counseling service to men and women 
was undertaken somewhat experimentally in one plant, the program is now being 
extended to other plants. A few companies, on the other hand, indicated that they 
believed their plant expansion to be at a peak and foresaw no need to increase the 
present number of counselors. Only one suggested any plan for reducing or dis- 
continuing the counseling service in the near future. 

Many comments pointed out the value of special assistance to employees through 
out the war period and during post-war readjustment. The use of counselors for 
exit interviewing and their cooperation with community agencies suggest many 
specific services they might render to help management help employees meet lay-offs, 
job changes, and moves to other communities in the immediate post-war period. 
The value of well trained counselors to work with management and rehabilitation 
agencies in the satisfactory placement of returning veterans was stressed in particular. 


The Long-run View 


COMMON feeling among counselors and personnel executives is that the services 
Aisoiaes by a counseling program meet a definite emergency need which w:'! 
recede as employment conditions become more stable after the war. A considerable 
number of executives, however, expressed the opinion that counseling is likely to 
become a permanent part of the personnel program. Their comments, by and large, 
expressed a considered: opinion that counseling brings a certain new emphasis to 
personnel management which may contribute to the satisfaction of employees in 
their work in normal times as well as in wartime. 

Any careful estimate of the future of employee counseling in industry must take 
into account what counseling adds to previously accepted personnel functions, and 
through what procedures the new aims might best be attained. It brings up basic 
questions of the personnel responsibilities of supervisors, of the position of the per- 
sonnel staff in an industrial organization, of opportunity for employee expression 
through union or union-management activities, and of the extent to which industry 
should undertake social services and psychotherapy for its employees. 

As pointed out in Chapter II, counseling programs in war industries are to a con- 
siderable extent an expansion of a number of services previously available in some 
degree through line supervision and the regular personnel staff. However, most 
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counseling programs which are more than an informational service give an increased 
emphasis to the need to consider the employee as a whole human being and not just 
as a worker. This emphasis is revealed in two ways: (1) the recognition of an in- 
dustrial organization as a composite of many social units, and (2) efforts to help the 
individual worker with emotional maladjustments affected by the working environ- 
ment or affecting his efficiency on the job. It has been suggested that the develop- 
ment of specific activities based upon these considerations is as ‘good business’’ as a 
pension plan or other personnel programs which attempt to give the employee a 
sense of security. 





Two Developments so Far 


™~ specific procedures thus far evolved are: (1) the extension of the personnel 
staff into the production department where the personnel representative can 
become an accepted member of the group helping both supervisors and employees to 
function more effectively, and (2) the technique of interviewing to facilitate indi- 
vidual adjustment. Both have been most carefully and extensively developed in 
the Western Electric Company, but other companies, also, have adopted one or the 
other or both of these procedures. Some companies with provision for employee 
interviews do not approve of the placement of interviewers or any other personnel 
representative in the operating departments, and some with personnel representatives 
in the production departments are not at all in sympathy with the idea of psycho- 
therapeutic interviewing in the company. 

There are wide differences of opinion on these two specific developments. 
There are also disagreements as to whether counseling should be adopted as a per- 
manent ‘‘humanizing agent’’ in industry, or whether all that is needed is a more 
understanding approach to the individual in personnel procedures, in supervision, 
and in all contacts between management and the employees. 

Few executives question the fundamental principle that personnel relations are 
an integral part of management and that the foreman cannot be relieved of his re- 
sponsibility to maintain satisfactory human relations in his department. Practically, 
this means that the supervisor must be able to help a new employee feel at ease on 
the job, as well as handle training, transfers, rating, promotions, and discipline. 
It means also that he will be a better supervisor if he can understand and sympathize 
with the employee's off-the-job activities and problems. However, the foreman 
can hardly be expected to be a specialist in any particular off-the-job problem con- 
fronting a worker. In so far as a firm wants to provide special services to its em- 
ployees, either on an emergency or long-run basis, these should logically be con- 
sidered special functions to be handled by the personnel department. 





Some Criticisms 





es with the informational, advisory, and therapeutic aspects of counseling 
clearly distinguished as staff functions set up to aid the employee and the super- 
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visor, some criticism has been levelled at counseling as a relapse into paternalism 
and welfare work. It is of interest to note that a few personnel executives and out- 
side observers, but only one of the union officers from whom information was re- 
ceived, suggested that a number of the activities being handled by company coun- 
selors might better be handled by the local union. One comment suggested that the 
fact that the employees preferred to secure help from the employer rather than 
through the union or an outside agency showed a degree of dependency that invited 
paternalism. ° 

Other comments have suggested that if management intends to continue to 
help its employees through counseling, it must consider carefully not only its own 
internal company relationships, including union-management activities, but also 
its relationships with community social agencies and with the medical profession. 
Many counselors have stated that the narrow vision and restricted functioning of 
the company medical department made it impossible for the employee to get any 
advice from the department as to outside medical care for non-industrial physical or . 
mental ills. Counselors have been helpful in supplying information as to available 
medical services in the community. However, the question is raised whether a 
company should employ a non-medical counselor to provide such help, or, instead, 
should improve its medical organization and seek a closer cooperation with all 
medical services useful in the maintenance of employee health. 

There are wide differences of opinion, also, as to the extent to which counselors 
should provide other direct services to employees and supervisors, and the extent to 
which they should act only as a referral agent and coordinator between employee 
needs and community services. Experienced personnel executives have suggested 
that the soundness of decisions on such questions depends on the ability of the per- 
sonnel staff to give management well informed advice on employee and community 
developments, and on an acceptance of the primary function of all personnel ac- 
tivities to assist and strengthen the line organization. If counselors are to become 
a permanent part of the personnel staff, then, it is believed, they should be individuals 
sufficiently well qualified to give constructive aid to good personnel relations in the 
plant and to represent management in cooperative efforts within the community. 


Substitute for Inefficient Supervision 


stupy of a development as new and as experimental as employee counseling nec- 
A essarily ends with many unanswered questions rather than definitive conclusions. 
The questions mentioned above are not so much criticisms of counseling for industrial 
workers in wartime as guides in determining the reduction or extension of counseling 
programs in post-war years. For the long run, management is not likely to accept 
as a matter of course the ineffectiveness of supervision in personnel matters, nor to 
extend its personnel activities haphazardly into social case work and psychotherapy. 
The lasting effect of today’s valuable experiments in counseling may be a greater 
emphasis on human relations throughout management and supervision. It may 
ie 
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also indicate the need for a more clearly defined specialized function to help the 
individual employee and to prevent serious maladjustments. The degree to which 
this specialized function will be handled within the personnel department of a com- 
pany or through greater cooperation between the company, the community services, 
and the union will be determined by management, employee, and union attitudes, 
the location and size of the plant, the availability of community services, and many 
other factors. For the present, management study, both of relationships within the 
company personnel organization and of community services to their employees, 
will assure a better program of employee counseling during the emergency. 


Comment 


HE above gives an outline and the main conclusions of a report on employee counselling 
‘Ee it has developed and is used in American Industry today. 

To our mind, apart from the detailed description of different methods used by different 
industries, and the government, the most important point raised is contained in the sentence, 
‘For the long run, management is not likely to accept . . . the (continued) ineffectiveness of 
supervision in personnel matters.” 

The necessities of fast war production called for the use of supervisors who knew produc- 
tion methods, but little else about supervision work. It also caused supervision to be spread 
too thin. Hence many companies found it necessary to supplement supervision with counselors. 

But this problem of getting good all-round supervisors is an old and a basic one. The 
experimental counselling work of the Western Electric Company was not designed as a per- 
manent substitute for or supplement to regular line supervision. It was and is an attempt to 
discover what had to be done to get the line organization to do the whole job of factory manage- 
ment properly—sup plemented of course by such technical personnel work as hiring, records, etc. 

Counselling experience 1s, however, raising the question as to whether this is possible or 
not. That is to say, with modern complexities of industry it may be found that the line 
organization's job must be restricted to matters in which it has recognized competence. And 
the other parts of supervision must be handed over definitely to specialists, such as counselors. 

It looks as tf a trend in this direction will continue after the war in view of the fact that 
industry will employ the millions of men who will be released from the armed forces. Many 
of these will never have known any discipline other than that of the army and navy, and those 
who have had industrial experience will have become used to army discipline. When freed 
from this strict discipline into the freer atmosphere of industrial employment an explosive 
situation will be set up, which can only be kept from exploding by spectal measures set up to 
aid in the adjustment from one type of discipline to another. Counseling looks as if tt might 
be the method which can at least aid in accomplishing this. 

The Princeton report 1s an excellent one, and should be read and referred to by all per- 
sonnel men who have a sense of their responsibility for aiding in the solution of human prob- 
lems in industry. Its contents should also be brought to the attention of top executives. 

The report may be obtained by writing to the Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J]. The price is $r. 
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We Dare Not Assume that Surrender of the Axis 
Powers will Deliver to John Q. Citizen the Free- 
doms He Wants. It Will Deliver to Him the Op- 
portunity to Achieve these Freedoms. Postwar 
Planning Deals with This Opportunity. 


Bold Plans 
for California 


By ALEXANDER R. HERON 


State Reconstruction and Reemployment Commission 
Sacramento 14, California 


N THE midst of war, California’s Governor and Legislature drew the first sketches 
l of bold plans for California after victory. They set aside large amounts of the 

State’s current income, to pay for needed public works after the war. They initi- 
ated a bond issue to help California Veterans to buy homes and farms. They pro- 
vided money and authority to help Veterans secure their rights to rehabilitation. 
They provided money and authority to help Veterans educate themselves for peace- 
time jobs. They created the Reconstruction and Reemployment Commission and 
marshalled the resources of every department of State Government to plan for the 
postwar days. They gave to the new Commission a mandate and responsibility 
set forth in detail, broader than has ever been given to any other commission in 
this State. 


Work of Commission 


N PREPARATION to meet this responsibility, the Commission has made two sig- 
I nificant choices, one as to the manner of its work, the other as to the approach to 
its work. 

The Commission could have chosen to assemble a large staff of planners, econo- 
mists, statisticians, engineers, and public relations experts. It could have under- 
taken the preparation of a theoretical master plan for California after victory, with 
standards and controls in every field of activity. It could have magnified the place 
of Government expenditures, public works, and the elements of a governmentally 
planned economy. 
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Commission’s Job Is to Assist 


ut the Commission chose the opposite method of work. It will operate with a 
B small staff. It will try to avoid duplicating the work being done by any exist- 
ing State department, any research agency, Chamber of Commerce, trade association, 
or private corporation. It will encourage and cooperate with every such activity. 

The Commission will have no field staff. Its office staff is chosen with a view 
to helping the hundred agencies, public and private, which are doing research work, 
business and industrial planning, public works planning. The Commission staff 
will help to bring together related activities of different groups, will help to interpret 
that work, will suggest and initiate and encourage additional work by these groups. 
It will assist in both the development and the realization of sound plans by people 
or groups who can carry out their own plans.. 

In the second choice, dealing with the approach to its activities, the Commis- 
sion could concentrate its attention on the dangers which threaten California after 
the war. Every problem which faces America is magnified in California. The 
State has been called upon to furnish an abnormal proportion of the Nation’s war 
production. It has proudly accepted this challenge and produced ships and aircraft 
in quantities which are incredible. In doing this, it has received into its population 
what amounts to the greatest mass migration in any equal time in the history of the 
Nation. When the war ends, a million and a half people may have come from other 
states into California to make it their home. 


Negative Approach Avoided 


HE Commission could devote all its energies to worrying about the possibility of 
Za million unemployed in the State after the war. It could formulate petitions to 
the Federal Government to pour deficit money into California, after the war, to take 
care of these unemployed. After ninety years of urging people to come to Califor- 
nia, the Commission could say, for the State, ‘“Too many people have come to Cali- 
fornia. The Federal Government must take care of them.”’ 

The Commission could urge every county, city, and district in the State to pre- 
pare plans now for public work to be done solely to relieve unemployment. It could 
recommend to the Legislature the allocation of great sums of money for direct relief. 
In short, it could place the emphasis in all its planning on relieving the pain of sup- 
posedly inevitable unemployment and poverty. 


Positive Approach Described 


ut the Commission has chosen a positive approach. It refuses to suggest that 
California is “‘licked’’ by this influx of population. Two million new residents 
came to California between 1920 and 1930, increasing our 1920 population by more 
than sixty per cent. Perhaps an equal number will have settled here between 1940 
and 1950; but this will be less than thirty per cent increase over our 1940 population. 
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The Commission knows that this increased population can live in California, 
and can maintain a high standard of living. Its basic approach, therefore, is to 
urge the people of California to decide on the standard of living which will satisfy 
them after the war, and then to go to work to create that standard of living. 

Whatever the postwar population of California may be, it will have measurable 
needs for goods and services and facilities, needs which must be met to maintain our 
satisfactory standard of living, needs which will call for the services of millions of 
workers. What are some of those needs? How are they going to be met? Who is 
going to prepare to meet them? 


Needs of Nine Million 


SSUMING that our population soon after victory will be nine millions, they will 
A need, and they will have as soon as they can get them, more than three million 
passenger automobiles. We shall need an important part of our work force to 
handle the sales, service, and repair of these automobiles. We shall need improve- 
ments in our highway system so that the automobiles can be used. We shall need 
improvements in our traffic control so that they may be used safely. We shall need 
off-street parking facilities in our cities, large and small, so that the streets may be 
used for traffic instead of storage. 

Our assumed population of nine million people will need certain school facilities. 
Approximately 170,000 babies were born in California in 1943. They will be going 
into the kindergarten and first grade in 1948 and 1949. Will our school buildings be 
ready to receive them, ready to house them safely? Will our force of trained teachers 
be ready to teach them? 

Our increased population will need definite amounts of facilities such as bakeries, 
department stores, theaters, recreation facilities, hospitals, churches, barber shops 
and beauty parlors. It will need the services of thousands of doctors and dentists 
and nurses, lawyers and ministers. It will need new and better transportation 
facilities in the form of railroads, bus lines, and streetcar lines. 


Interstate Relations 


HIS postwar population cannot achieve a satisfactory standard of living in isola- 
bee It must buy goods and services from people of other states; possibly pota- 
toes from Idaho, hard wheat from Minnesota, automobiles from Detroit. Besides 
producing the goods and services to be consumed by its own population, the State 
must produce great quantities of goods and services to be sold to the people of other 
States, to be traded for their products which we need. 

Great masses of our work force must be enlisted to provide these goods and ser- 
vices to be exported from our State. We take for granted that these will include 
more of our specialized agricultural crops, more petroleum products, more movies, 
more tourist accommodations and recreational facilities. They will include also a 
great variety and quantity of new products which California can successfully provide. 
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We will need to expand existing industries, redevelop industries curtailed by 
the war, convert war-born industries to peace-time production, and develop new 
industries. We will need new fabrications of our mineral wealth, a steel industry 
of our own, new products of the magic light metals, plastics, silk and other textiles. 


No Blueprint Possible 


¥ THE millions of us who are to live in California could all sit down in one great 
conference, if we could all agree on the standard of living which will satisfy us, we 
should probably find that the normal working time of every employable person in 
our population would be needed to create and maintain this standard of living. But 
nine millions of us cannot meet in such a conference; neither can nine thousand of us. 
And because we all cannot meet, and could not agree if we did meet, we shall fall 
short of making a perfect plan for the California of the future, and we shall fall short 
of reaching the plans we do make. 

If the Reconstruction and Reemployment Commission, or any other group, 
attempts to draw a perfect blueprint of the California of the future, and hand down 
this plan as one to be followed by the millions of us who will live in California, we 
should probably consign the blueprints to a hot fire, and the braintrust which made 
them to a hotter fire. 


Grass Roots Planning 


HE power which will come closest to creating the California we want, in the 
Tasys after victory, is the power of enlightened self-interest. If a beach resort 
community decides to improve the product which it is offering to the tourists of the 
world, in order to increase the sale of .its facilities and increase the income of its 
inhabitants, that is sound postwar planning. If the business men of that community 
will make the necessary investment and do the necessary work to carry out those 
plans, they will be doing their share to create the California we want. 

If the leaders in the garment manufacturing industry agree among themselves 
that California can fill a bigger place in the apparel manufacturing activities of the 
Nation, and make plans to identify California as a style center, that is sound postwar 
planning. If the members of that industry will go to work, as they have already 
gone to work, and invest the necessary money to make this dream come true, they 
will make their contribution to the California of the future. 

If a group of capitalists and industrialists will plan to take over some great 
facility built with Government money for the emergency of the war, and devote that 
facility to the production of articles which our nine million people will need, or 
which we can sell to the people of other states, that is sound postwar planning. If 
that same group will go to work now to arrange for the necessary financing, to carry 
on the necessary negotiations with the Federal agency concerned, to organize the 
necessary management force and production force and sales force, they will con- 
tribute to the California of the future. 

—9— 
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If thousands of men will plan to help the State produce its own needs of dairy 
products, that is sound postwar planning. If each man among these thousands will 
undertake to locate himself on the farm, if he is not already there, and to add to his 
dairy herds and dairy equipment, and if he will actually undertake the arduous labor 
involved, that will be a priceless contribution to improving the standard of living of 
our State. 


Industrial Decisions Necessary 


eae planning for California is the job of all of us who are going to live here. 
It includes the decision of every adult among us. It includes our decisions on 
the kind of homes in which we are going to live, and the kind of cities or suburbs or 
farms. It includes our decisions about the kind of cars we are to drive, the kind of 
highways on which we drive, and the degree of convenience we shall want for the 
parking of our cars. It includes decisions about the kind of clothes each of us will 
choose for himself, the kind of schools to which our children will be sent, the quality 
of teaching they will receive, and the prices we are willing to pay for these things. — 

It includes the plans of a corporation for the expanded production and sale of 
its product, the extension of its markets, from California to Kansas and to Canton. 
It includes the decision of the man on the farm as to what crops he will raise, the 
decision in the average home to follow a better balanced diet. 


Culture Must Not Be Neglected 


EYOND all these decisions as to physical elements in the standard of living, our 
B postwar planning must include decisions as to the way of life for each of us. It 
reaches to the use of our recreational and cultural facilities, the service we propose to 
get from the institutions in the home town or home county. It includes our think- 
ing about benefits we are willing to buy from our schools and churches, our audi- 
toriums and tennis courts, our libraries and our fishing streams. Postwar planning 
for each of us must span the whole range of those things which make for satisfaction 
in living. It must be fired by imagination, undertaken with daring, and activated 
by determination to achieve, each for himself. It must include a plan to struggle 
and sacrifice for freedom of opportunity to achieve. Each of us must give first place 
to security to make and achieve his own plans, and reject any offer of security in a way 
of life planned for him by someone else. 

In World War II, we are thinking in terms more definite than ‘‘making the world 
safe for Democracy”’ for which we fought in World War I, ‘“‘the war to end all wars.”’ 
But fundamentally it is the same war for the same purpose. 

Our aims have been expressed in the Atlantic Charter, in the phrases of the Four 
Freedoms. We have studiously avoided the emotional appeal of slogans. But 
practical Americans, workers and businessmen, have probably talked usually about 
fighting to protect the American way of life. 
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Threat to Our Way of Life 


l we think of the American way of life as built upon the Four Freedoms; if we 
think of it as a set of conditions which permit boys and girls to grow up in 
safety, to receive adequate education to make their own choices of life work, to en- 
joy the fruits of their labor; if we think of it as a place where free people cooperate 
to produce schools, parks, playgrounds, sanitary and other protective services, to 
be enjoyed by all; if we think of it as a place where men have equal opportunities to 
earn a living wage by their individual efforts, commensurate with their individual 
abilities; if we think of the American way of life as being all these things, it was 
just as seriously threatened before World War II as it was on the day of Pearl Harbor. 

Trends which were becoming visible, influences which had been long at work, 
threatened to destroy the American way of life, if there never had been a Hitler or a 
Tojo. 


Prodigality by Expanding Nation 


ur American way of life was a natural one for an expanding nation with an elas- 
O tic frontier and resources that could be prodigally used. The physical heritage 
of our land was so rich that we gave free play to individual initiative for nearly one 
hundred and fifty years, during which we wasted our lands, depleted our forests, 
skimmed the surface of our mineral wealth, and ignored our water resources. Then 
the physical frontier was closed. We did not understand the change in our economy, 
the need for the intensive use of every resource, in order to maintain not only the 
American standard of living but the deeper foundation of the American way of life 
itself. 

We accepted World War I as an undesirable interruption, after which we could 
return to the same road we had been following before. We took for granted that 
when the enemy surrendered, we had made the world safe for democracy. -We shut 
our eyes to the fundamental attack on what we then called Democracy, on what we 
now call the American Way of Life; the fundamental attack of which World War I 
was only one phase, and of which World War II is more clearly a part. 

The problems, troubles, frustrations, and dissatisfactions which invited the rise 
of Fascism and Nazism will continue to challenge our American way of life or any 
other way of life which does not meet the needs of the masses of people. Our Amer- 
ican way of life has not met these needs in recent years. It is unthinkable that a 
Mussolini or Hitler can rise in these United States. It is unlikely that we shall ac- 
cept the promise of a dictator who offers to end unemployment and want and frus- 
tration if only we will surrender to him our somewhat abstract freedoms. It is 
much more our danger that we may surrender these freedoms little by little, that we 
may barter the liberties which we cannot eat for the employment and production 
which will enable us to eat, that we may exchange opportunity for so-called security. 
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Two Decades of Waste 


HEN we failed to see the long-range fundamental attack on our way of life 

\ \ continuing beyond the end of World War I, we entered upon two decades of 

waste which exceeded in value all the wasting of our physical resources in all our 
march across the continent. 

During the decade of the ‘20's we wasted half the production of our entire na- 
tion in speculative investment abroad which amounted to unwise gifts to other 
nations, in speculative investment at home which amounted to an orgy of getting 
rich quickly, in tolerated crime and banditry, and in destructive indulgence which 
took the place of recreation. 

In the decade of the '30’s we wasted the potential production of more than one 
hundred million man years of work. We wasted more man years than we have now 
spent on the whole of our war production and armed forces in World War II. 

In California alone in that decade it is estimated that we wasted, and lost for- 
ever, the productive value of over 4,000,000 man years. This would be enough to 
build twenty Boulder Dams plus thirty Shasta Dams plus a hundred San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridges plus hundreds of thousands of new homes. Rich as we are 
we could not afford this waste then, and we cannot afford it again. It is from this 
last decade of waste that we may draw our lesson for the decade of the ’40’s. 

War planning has been done, and World War II is being fought, to protect people 
in their freedom to live as they wish, their freedom to speak, to read, to worship, and 
to grow; and, perhaps most tangible of all, their freedom from want. 


Plan for Avoidance in Future 


ostwar planning has an equal place in securing these freedoms. It has a proper 
| and right now it must receive a proper and increasing share of our thought and 
activity. To do no postwar planning until the military war is won is to enter the 
postwar period with no plans. The situation in which we find ourselves when the 
war ends will be determined largely by decisions made, plans prepared, and action 
taken now, during the war. We dare not assume that unconditional surrender of 
the Axis powers will deliver and guarantee freedom from want, or any of the other 
freedoms, to John Citizen. It will, we pray, deliver to him the opportunity to 
achieve these freedoms. Our postwar planning deals directly with the opportunity 
to achieve freedom from want. 














Experience at the Kansas City Quartermaster 
Depot Has Shown the Value of Certain Place- 
ment Practices in Minimizing the Number of 
Misfitted Ill-informed or Unhappy Workers. 
These Practices are Suitable for Industry. 


Placement Aids 
in Army 


By Scnuyrer Hostett (1) 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


an employee orientation course, follow-up interviews and an intra-depot 


T= major aids utilized at Kansas City include adequate placement interviews, 
transfer policy. It may be worthwhile to discuss each of these topics briefly. 


The Placement Interview 











HE interviewer's first thought as he calls each applicant into his office is to put 
Tim individual at ease. If any nervousness is manifested, reference to relatives in 
the armed services usually brings forth a flow of easy conversation. From the 
application blank and the content of the conversation, the interviewer soon learns 
whether the applicant has skills usable to the depot. 

During the course of the conversation, the interviewer also attempts to learn 
something of the applicant’s work attitude toward his former employers. It is 
desired to know why he left previous employment—not only his last job but a num- 
ber of earlier positions as well. He is also asked the number of days lost due to 
illness during the last two years of employment. And although the answer will 
always be in the affirmative, for psychological effect the interviewer usually asks 
the applicant if he can be relied upon to stay on the job if appointed at the depot. 
As in other war production areas, the records indicate that a large number of appli- 
cants have experienced a series of short-term employments. 

In those cases where the interviewer and applicant mutually agree upon an em- 
ployment which seems to utilize the person’s highest skills applicable within the 
depot, and in some cases before mutuality is accomplished, the interviewer outlines 
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the more significant conditions of employment. These subjects are briefly covered: 
duration of employment, sick and annual leave privileges, promotional policy, 
federal retirement, bond and income-tax deductions and significance of year’s trial 
period. Later each new employee receives fuller information on these and other 
subjects in an orientation course to be discussed. But at this point he receives 
enough information to initially satisfy him with the prospects of his employment. 


Orientation Plan 


1TH the completion of the placement process (including securing Civil Service 
V \ eligibility when necessary and completing physical examinations, finger- 
prints, identification forms and employment records), the duty of proper orientation 
is transferred to the supervisor. Orientation includes correct introduction to fellow 
employees and dissemination of pertinent information as well as correct job instruc- 
tion. Most supervisors at Kansas City have received Job Instructor Training and 
Job Relations Training from the depot Training Branch. Since August 1943 that 
branch has provided another orientation aid to the supervisor through its compre- 
hensive orientation course for all new employees. The course, which consists of 
six daily one-hour sessions during the first full week of employment, covers these 
subjects: 


Six Day Course 
Monday 


History and organization of the depot ’ 


Tuesday 


1. Employee welfare 

a. Insurance 

b. Recreation 

c. Counselor service 

d. Cafeteria 

e. Suggestion boxes 

f. Miscellaneous services 
Training 

Badges and identification 
Safety 

War Bonds 

Safeguarding military information 
Articles of War 

Business courtesy 


Pe PTT eT f 


Wednesday 


1. War Service appointments 
2. Holidays 
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. Compensatory time 
Annual and sick leave 
Normal working hours and overtime 
Unauthorized leave 
Retirement 
Resignation 
9. The Employment Stabilization Program 
10. Efficiency ratings 
11. Classification and promotion 
12. Transfer 
13. Grievances 
14. Questions by employees 


ON AYRY 


Thursday 


1. Organization and functions of the Army Air, Ground and Service 
Forces 

2. Mission of the Quartermaster Corps 

3. The system of Quartermaster depots 


Friday 


Conducted tour of reservation showing assembled shipments and 
pointing out how the goods flow from the Kansas City depot 
to troops in the field. 


Saturday 


1. Question and answer session 
Review of any subjects not thoroughly explained in previous hours 
2. Suggestions by employees 


By limiting each lecture-discussion period to one hour, spreading the periods 
over'a week, and providing materials for outside study in preparation for the next 
lecture, the new employee is not overwhelmed with a mass of data he cannot hope 
to absorb. Induction programs consisting of one or two days, each filled with lec- 
tures and discussions, often seem to submerge the individual in an ocean of uncom- 
prehended information. 


Follow-up Interviews 


INALLY, as a test of its original placement job, and as a check on job adjustment 
F and working conditions, the Placement, Branch interviews each new employee 
thirty days after assignment. The reports of these interviews reveal experience and 
education (as a matter of record), duties performed, job satisfaction, and whether 
the supervisor properly inducted the new employee to the job in terms of information 
supplied, human relations and job instruction. 

Through review of these reports the mterviewer comes to know which super- 
visors frequently shift their personnel after initial assignment (sometimes leading to 
incorrect skill usage), which are well-liked or disliked, and the reasons therefore. 
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A tabulation of follow-up interviews completed at Kansas City between March 10 
and September 24, 1943 indicates the kind of useful information revealed by these 
interviews. Of207 employees interviewed, all but eleven, or 5%, felt they had been 
properly introduced to their jobs. As to job satisfaction, 76% .were satisfied, 23% 
disliked one aspect of their employment and 1% was dissatisfied to the point of de- 
siring separation unless the conditions complained about were improved (2). 


Causes for Dissatisfaction 


5 dissatisfaction was connected in most cases with the problem of work-diver- 
sity. Of the 23% (or 47 persons) disliking one aspect of their employment, 24 
persons desired some adjustment in the type of work performed: 


Persons 
(1) Typists desiring more clerical work.............. 0.00. cece eee ee 8 
Typists desiring more stenographic work...................... 4 
Clerks desiring more typing work................... 2c cess eens 2 
Others desiring a different type of work....................005. 7 
\ 21 

Persons 
(2) Stenographers desiring more dictation..................0.00000. I 
Clesks desiring more clerical work... .............6sssccesseeess 2 

a4 


Class (1) above represents those who wanted a greater portion of their work to 
be of a different character than that for which they were hired. Class (2) represents 
those who desired a greater portion of their work-load to correspond to the job desig- 
nation for which they were employed. Making these adjustments is not always 
easy in a supply depot where standardized procedures are broken down into small 
work segments. Many positions consist of a few routine but necessary functions 
in a clerical assembly line which receives requisitions for supplies, acts upon them, 
and makes shipment. Inefficiency, in many cases, might be the accompaniment of 
diversity. 

The other types of dissatisfaction for the group of 47 fell into six classifications 
which are mentioned here only to indicate the value of the follow-up interview in 
locating specific ‘sore spots’’ in administration. (Unless the counseling is carefully 
carried out, however, employees will frequently give reasons for dissatisfaction 
which do not represent their real grievances.) 


Persons 

I oo s iy 5 L59 oon bee dae Nee s PeeaR OEE 5 
EE ee ree re sr ere cers | 4 
re rer ne reer eT eet ee 4 
Ss ini icrwe Siding ka saek del dipnh gael bee eaew enwaaaaemaediae 3 
Rs iiaccnsckavosanaabeecniueess wenerensnenenee ae Pabeeee eas 2 
I sok OSL he lds Gate ON ORION eniteer ies 5 

23 
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Discussions with Supervisors 


FTER the interviewer discusses each instance of job dissatisfaction with the em- 
A ployee, he discusses the problem with the immediate supervisor. This pro- 
cedure provides the supervisor with knowledge of unsatisfactory work situations 
(from the employee’s point of view), some of which are beyond his own knowledge. 
If the grievance is legitimate every attempt is made to take corrective action; action 
of one kind or another was taken on all of the cases tabulated above. Furthermore, 
after each group of interviews the Placement Branch reports its general findings to 
division chief clerks. This report includes naming supervisors especially liked or 
disliked by new employees and stating the reasons they gave. The branch also 
supplies information to the Training Branch to aid it in planning the employee train- 
ing program. 

From both employee and management viewpoints, the follow-up interview isa 
beneficial device. It measures the employees’ job adjustment and job satisfaction, 
provides machinery for corrective action, and channels information on supervisory 
and training needs to persons who can utilize it for the general good of the depot. 
It would appear, however, that further periodic interviews, perhaps at three- or 
six-months’ intervals over the first year of employment, and at least once a year there- 
after, would prove very valuable. These would not be so much checks on the place- 
ment procedure as surveys of employee attitudes reflecting job adjustment to the 
work environment and to the supervisory pattern. This would provide a kind of 
periodic inventory of worker-satisfaction valuable to management. 


Intra-Depot Transfer 


HE Placement Branch is also responsible for all intra-depot transfers. In a 
} ote organization of over 1900 employees there are now some thirty intra- 
depot transfers monthly; the policy of internal promotion encourages the practice. 
Of all transfers arranged by the Placement Branch, approximately 20% result from 
action taken by the branch itself. Some of these will be the result of follow-up inter- 
views and others are suggested by branch records showing employees suitable for 
better positions, including those occupying jobs with little promotional opportunity. 
These records are accumulated by the interviewers through their contacts with super- 
visors and employees. In addition, the branch has a card system showing the un- 
used skills of every employee in the depot. This record shows, in terms of experience 
and training, the job held, best fitted for, next best fitted for, and other jobs trained 
or experienced in. When vacancies occur due to transfer, promotion, military fur- 
lough or separation, a review of these sources of personnel sometimes reveals capable 
persons for replacement. 

Employee Counselors 


ieee and larger, portion of the transfers arranged by the branch are those of 
persons referred to it by the employee counselors. This group accounts for 
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35% of the total. As explained elsewhere (4) anyone wishing to resign or to com- 
plain of any condition in the depot is referred to the Counseling Section of the 
Employee Relations Branch. Where feasible, counselors will seek the aid of Place- 
ment in transferring employees into new work environments. Most of the persons 
referred to Placement are those dissuaded from resigning by the counselors during 
the exit interview. 

In speaking of this work, the Personnel-Officer at Kansas City mentioned one 
case “‘of a girl who just about went crazy typing up the forms on the new applicants 
for positions—CP 50 and all the other necessary forms. It was just repetition day 
after day; after she typed up ten or fifteen forms she knew about everyone's history 
and what he was going to say... She couldn't stand it any longer. Rather than let 
her go we placed her in the Transportation Division where she is doing an excellent 
job. We have had ever so many cases like that....”’ 

Another 30% of the transfers originate in the operating divisions themselves. 
In these cases the Placement Branch effects the transfer desired by the director to or 
within his division. The final group, probably 15%, originates with those division 
directors requesting the transfer of employees from their divisions. If the Placement 
Branch finds it impossible to make use of these employees within the depot, and pro- 
vided there is sufficient cause, they are separated. 


Conclusion 


EPOT supervisors who realize the wartime problems confronted have generally 
D expressed satisfaction with the placement procedures outlined above. The 
initial interview has been sufficiently unhurried, making for better placement. 
Applicants for employment, almost without exception, have been treated cour- 
teously. In making the job assignment the applicant’s highest skills have been 
utilized wherever possible. The orientation course substitutes knowledge of em- 
ployment conditions for hearsay. The use of follow-up and reporting techniques 
has aided supervisors. in efficiently directing and coordinating their work units. 
Action taken by the branch in transferring personnel as a result of follow-up or coun- 
seling interviews, or of its own volition, using its own records, has made for adjust- 
ments in the whole organizational pattern tending to improve morale. 

Future improvements may be expected at Kansas City with the use of advisory 
placement tests and with the more extensive utilization of the follow-up interview, 
which is in itself an extremely delicate instrument for measuring employee satisfac- 
tion. The interview must be administered with care lest it reflect a positive or nega- 
tive reaction to certain questions framed by management rather than a free expression 
of opinion by the employee. 

(1) The writer is greatly indebted to Miss Ruth Ukena, Chief Clerk of the Placement 
Branch, Kansas City Quartermaster Depot, who supplied much of the data upon which this 
article is based. 
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(2) The reasons given for these three cases of dissatisfaction: promotional prospects, 
working conditions and ‘‘mental attitude toward depot.’ 

(3) It ts surprising to find promotional prospects complained about after one month's 
service. Presumably the incumbent realized the position he occupied probably could not be 
graded higher, ignoring the possibility of transfer to a different and higher-graded position. 

(4) See Schuyler Hoslett, ‘‘Counseling in a Quartermaster Depot,’ The Social Service 
Review, XVII, No. 4 (December, 1943). 


Correction 


The article in the March, 1944 issue of this Journal titled 
‘Talking It Over’’ was by Mr. C. L. Stivers of the Jewel Tea 
Company, not C. L. Silvers. We regret the misprint. 














Women Can Replace Men in Many Technical 
Administrative Positions But It Is a Costly Proc- 
ess to Properly Select and Train Them When 
They Have Had no Previous Industrial Experi- 
ence. 


Replacing Men 
with Women 


By L. A. GrirFIN AND Mary SNow 
Johns Manville Company 


His has been a tough year for those of us who were connected with the selec- ' 
"Tie and training of women to do men’s work. During this period we have 

made three careful selections of potential order clerks, and run three schools 
for them; and we have made two selections for trainees for our cost accounting 
training schools, and taught the trainees. The end of each of these endeavors we 
call a milestone. | 

As fill-ins between these milestones, there were the preparation of texts and 

thousands of practice problems, the selection of instructors, planning the courses, 
25 or 30 thousand miles of travel, and the allocation and re-allocation of this trained 
personnel to fit fluctuating manpower needs. It has not been easy to do this on top 
of the tremendous expansion in normal operating problems. 


One Year’s Results 


ut on the credit side we have one hundred fine women, sixty of them trained for 
B the very tough job of order clerk and forty trained to help with our cost account- 
ing problems, cost engineering we call it because our cost accountants must go into 
the plants and study men, machines, and materials much in the same way industrial 
engineers make surveys—we are very fussy about our costs in these days of ceiling 
prices and renegotiation clauses. 
To help me explain our program and to give you some personal experiences 
from which you can measure results, I have with me Miss Mary Snow, one of our 
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cost accountants. I am going to make this presentation in two parts. The first 
part will deal with the methods of selection and training and it will be given in the 
form of an interview with Miss Snow as an applicant for admission to the program. 
The last part will be a conversation with her on the occasion of my checking up on 
her progress after she has been on the job for several months. 


Setting the Stage 


ow I'll set the stage for the first part. The time is October, 1942; the place is 
N our Chicago district where I have borrowed an office for interviewing (this is 
supposed to be it). You will have to assume that Miss Snow came in from Batavia, 
Ill. to answer a newspaper advertisement directed at intelligent women, that her 
references have been looked up and that she is in to me for final interview. 

She has just passed two previous interviewers who have appraised her and 
brought their independent appraisals to me. They rate her highly. If I agree I 
will ask her to take intelligence and aptitude tests which are required of each appli- 
cant who is not screened out by interview. Now she is coming into my office—here 
she is, Miss Mary Snow. (Miss Snow enters). 


Her Father 


M*™ Snow: Good morning, Mr. Griffin. My name is Mary Snow. I was told 
to see you next about my application for training in cost accounting. (Pass 
application. ) 

Mr. GrirFin: Good morning, Miss Snow. Won't you sit down. (Mr. Grif- 
fin reads application.) I see you come from Batavia. How long have you lived 
there? 

Miss Snow: All my life, except for the time away at college. 

Mr. Grirrin: What does your father do? 

Miss Snow: He owns the Challenge Co., an agricultural implement company. 
It has been in the family for 73 years. 

Mr. GrirrFin: Is that a large company? 

Miss Snow: Not compared to Johns-Manville. He only has one plant at 
Batavia, employing 350 men and he has a number of sales agencies scattered through 
the middle and south west, Africa and South America. 

Mr. Grirrin: Do you have any brothers and sisters? 

Miss SNow: Three sisters—no brothers. Two of my sisters are younger than I. 

Mr. GrirrFin: Tell me about your sisters. Have they done any interesting 
things? 

Her Sisters 


M“™ Snow: Yes, they have. I’m quite proud of them. My oldest sister won the 
national championship for violin when she was in high school and was given 
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a $2,000 scholarship. When she went to college she majored in music and took lots 
of cost accounting and was good at them both. When she finished college, father 
had her install a cost-accounting system in his foundry. She has quite an interesting 
hobby making replicas of famous violins. She has her own workshop in the cellar 
with over $300 worth of tools. 

My younger sister is married to a golf professional. She and her husband have 
a golf driving range. She noticed how much time and energy customers spent in 
bending to get the balls out of pails and teeing them up, so she invented and patented 
an automatic tee which doesn’t require any stooping at all—you just press a button 
and a ball tees up all by itself. 

My youngest sister just graduated from high school. She was president of 
student government, concert meister of the orchestra, drum major for the band and 
sports editor for the school paper. 

Mr. Grirrin: You seem to have some talented sisters. Did they get all the 
breaks from heredity? 

Miss SNow: I hope not, but environment is important also and that I shared 
equally. Mother and Father always encouraged us in any venture we undertook, 
even though some did seem rather extreme. 

Mr. Grirrin: What adventures did you have? 


Herself 


M* Snow: The most potentially profitable enterprise was when at the age of 
eleven the Snow Poultry farm was incorporated. Father and Mother had 
shares in the company and a sister had the two roosters. I handled all the business 
transactions, bought the chickens and the feed and kept the books. Father was a 
fussy investor, always questioning financial statements! The enterprise was very 
successful until a sudden catastrophe overtook it.—Father’s new pointers ate up all 
the assets. 

When I was in high school I had a class of violin students, was concert meister 
and business manager of the orchestra and President of the Junior class. I only 
rated second in the national contest for violin soloists—it must have been stiffer 
competition than my sister had—it couldn't have been me! 

Mr. Griffin: Tell me, what do you do for amusement and recreation? 

Miss SNow: Lots of things. But if I were to pick two, I'd say music and golf. 

Mr. Grirrin: I like to play golf too. Perhaps if you are successful in this appli- 
cation we could play sometime. What do you shoot? 

Miss SNow: In the middle eighties. 

Mr. GrirFin: In the middle eighties! Hm-m-m. On second thought, it 
would be better if you played with someone else. 

I see you went to Radcliffe. What course did you take? 
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Choice of Work 


M“™ SNow: My main interests were in economics and government but I managed 
to slip in a few courses in anthropology, music and sociology. Outside ac- 
tivities took lots of my time; choral, orchestra which I was president of, all the 
various athletic teams and student government. I certainly gained some valuable 
experience about women, there were 79 she-devils in the hall over whom I was the 
pseudo-disciplinarian. 

Mr. Grirrin: What kind of work would you like to do if you had your choice? 
We are a big company and have all sorts of jobs. 

Miss Snow: I want to get into personnel work. I’m seriously considering 
whether to try directly for that field or whether I should first have some experience 
working side by side with people. What do you think? 

Mr. GrirFin: Well, I don’t want to influence you, but gray hairs help an awful 
lot in personnel work. But let’s talk about this job you're applying for. It’s 
really tough. Few women have the ability to do it well. However, there are a 
few and by careful search we find them. 


Nature of Training 


F YOU were a successful applicant, your first month would be spent at one of our 

factories. There you would be assigned to a manufacturing department. You 
would have three tasks to perform. First you would study the manufacturing 
processes in that department and write up an engineering report on how the products 
are made, what equipment, materials, and men are used, how much scrap is produced 
and why. That report should be sufficiently comprehensive so that anyone who 
had never seen the manufacturing methods could have a first rate knowledge of them 
after reading your survey. Secondly, we would want you to study the reports made 
by that department. We would expect you to know what each report meant so 
that you would know where to find production, materials used, and labor data. In 
addition to these two assignments, you would have to study a hundred pages in a 
cost accounting text and be prepared to take an examination. 

But after the first month, things get tough. You would come to New York 
and go to school; thirty-five hours of class room work a week, and plenty of home 
work on top of that! More than twice what you have had in college. Your class- 
mates would all be brilliant girls, so the pace of the class would be very rapid. It 
would be like going to class with a room full of honor students. 

Do you think you could carry out your first month's assignments and do you 
think you could keep up with your class? 

Miss SNow: Mr. Griffin, I know what hard work is, and I never failed yet in 
anything I tackled. 

Would I have to pay my own expenses to and in New Yorke 
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Mr. GrirFrin: No. We pay you a salary, all of your transportation expenses 
to and from New York and we pay your hotel and living expenses while there. In 
return we ask you to commit yourself to two years of service. 

Miss Snow: Is that a signed contract? 

Mr. GrirFin: No. It’s just a gentleman's agreement. 

Miss SNow: As a future personnel woman, I’m interested in your selection 
methods. I know you looked me up before I came in here today. I’ve been inter- 
viewed by the local office manager and by that very fine woman who knows so 
much about psychology. Now I’m being interviewed by you. Is there any more 
to it? 

Three Hours of Testing Yet 


R. GRIFFIN: Just three hours of intelligence and aptitude testing. 

Miss SNow: Three hours! You don’t take many chances do you? I've never 
heard of such care in selection. 

Mr. GrirFin: We've found that it pays. If we were to buy a thousand dollar 
machine that we had never used before, we'd investigate it for days. We believe 
we shouldn’t make snap judgments on people for important jobs who cost us much 
more each year than the machine does for its lifetime. 

Miss SNow: Well, I’m really interested in this opportunity. May I take your 
tests? 

Mr. Grirrin: You certainly may. Come back this evening at seven o'clock. 
(Miss Snow exits.) 


Hereditary Business Acumen 


HAT ends the first part of the presentation. I hope you have gathered from it 
‘Teen of our selection and training methods. 

While this is not a paper on interview techniques, I can’t help but point out a 
couple that I have found to be helpful. The first is knowledge that can sometimes 
be gained by questions about the abilities of blood relatives. You will recall that 
a fairly substantial business had been retained in the Snow family for 73 years. 
During that time it had gone through a number of economic cycles and had weath- 
ered every depression. There must have been considerable hereditary business 
acumen in that family. You will recall the widely diversified talents of Miss 
Snow’s sisters, with mechanical aptitude showing very clearly in two cases. Of 
course, Mary could have been what the horticulturists call a sport. It did not fol- 
low that she would run true to form. . 

But we knew from her own account of her activities that there were indications 
of above-average qualities and we knew we could determine others by test. In- 
cidentally, she scored higher in mechanical comprehension than any other woman 
who has taken the test, and we have tested thousands. I have frequently found this 
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technique to be helpful. There is a further by-product of questions about relatives— 
I hired Mary’s cost accounting sister. 


The Challenge Technique 


5 es second technique is really a psychological trick. You will recall that Mary 
was interested in a different kind of work, in personnel work. To gain her in- 
terest in this opportunity, and I wanted to, I used the challenge technique. I told 
her this was a tough job, that the first month was very hard and that it would be 
followed by an extremely difficult school. I implied she was not one of the very 
few women who had the ability to be successful at it. Now, if she were not the 
kind of applicant I wanted, she would have been scared off. If she were, she would 
react to the challenge. (to Mary: ‘“‘What was your reaction?’’ Mary: ‘‘You 
made me mad. I wanted the opportunity just to be able to prove you were wrong 
in doubting my ability.’’) 

While this is a trick, it should not be labelled as sharp practice as I used it. I 
sincerely believe that personnel work should be preceded by experience in doing the 
jobs for which one later employs people. I was not doing Miss Snow a disservice 
by steering her away from that field. Some day she will get an opportunity to go 
into personnel work, unless, as I suspect, she finds industrial engineering more at- 
tractive. That’s all on interview techniques, but the illustrations were so pat, I 
couldn't help digressing. 


Follow-up Interview 


ow I'll set the stage for the second part of the presentation. You'll have to 
N imagine that I am in one of the private offices at the factory to which Miss 
Snow was assigned. She has been sent for. I want to check up on her progress. 
Here she is, although if this were actually at the plant she would be wearing slacks, 
because she spends quite a bit of time in the plant itself. (Miss Snow enters.) 

Mr. Grirrin: Hello, Mary. I’m gladtosee you. How do you like your work? 

Miss Snow: If I were any happier I’d blow a gasket. 

Mr. Grirrin: Tell me, Mary, how do you get along with the foreman and the 
superintendents and with the few remaining men we have on cost accounting work. 

Miss SNow: I think I’mallright now. At first I stuck my neck out a few times, 
but I’ve learned. After all I was a pioneer, and every pioneer is entitled to a few 
mistakes. Incidentally, I've made up a list of Do’s and Don'ts for the girls in the 
second cost school, so they won't fall into the same predicaments. You can use 
them if you want to. 


First Error 


rR. GriFFIn: Let’s hear them, Mary. 
Miss SNow: Due to my innate reticence to display all of my ignorance I'll just 
tell you those experiences that left the deepest impressions. 
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During my first week on a new job of costing and pricing special items for the 
asbestos textile department, I got a rush telegram for 1,000 asb. blankets. Just by 
glancing at the quantity I knew thousands of dollars were involved. I could scarcely 
wait to grab my identification badge, paper and pencil and dash out to the textile 
mfg. dept. The Superintendent and I worked feverishly cooking up the types of 
materials involved, the labor expended and the amount of expense incurred. With 
all the dope I galloped back to my desk; time was a-wasting; it was already 4:30. 
With one eye on the clock and the other on the rapidly developing figures, I managed 
to arrive by 4:45 with a very reasonable price, which I promptly wired out. Then 
I settled back for a sabatical leave of 15 minutes, feeling quite pleased with the 
amount of money I had made for Johns-Manville in the last half hour. 


Ignorance of Company Routine 


r THE Next morning’s mail the confirming inquiry in the proper form arrived. 
Now, I have a separate file for special directive letters and I thought there would 
be no harm in at least glancing thru to see if any pertained to this particular case. 
Along about the twenty-fifth one, I ran across the following statement; ‘‘All special 
textile items must not be quoted by the factory until the inquiry has been approved 
by headquarters.”’ Quietly and unobtrusively I neatly folded the headache and 
slipped it back into the drawer. Then I turned to my boss and said ‘““Would you 


consider asbestos blankets a special textile item.’’ ‘“‘I most certainly would.” 
‘Well, then maybe I had better send this to New York.’’ ‘‘You certainly had. 
There’s lots of money involved in that inquiry.”’ “‘O.K.”’ 


I filled out the regular request for approval form, put all three copies of the in- 
quiry with it and set it gently on the left hand corner of my desk to await the 4:30 
pick up. Then I went on about the daily work. But the darn thing bothered me 
all day. Somehow I managed to rationalize around to ‘‘Well, just because I quoted 
a selling price by wire doesn’t necessarily mean that we are committed to furnishing 
it. I can request a price on some yard goods from Sears Roebuck but when I come 
to ordering the material they don’t necessarily have to furnish it.’’ By 4:29 I just 
could not stand the suspense any longer. I spotted the mail boy coming around for 
the final pickup. I grabbed the inquiry and with a flourish of “‘here goes nothing”’, 
scribbled a note. ‘““This is the confirming inquiry for price of so much, wired on 
such and such a date.”’ 


Patient Boss 


5 pe Next morning at 9:05 promptly Cit’s a lucky thing for me that the New York 
office begins at 9:00; gives me an hour's headstart) the phone rang. The boss 
answered it, naturally. I couldn't get the details of the conversation but “‘asbes- 
tos,’’ ‘‘textiles,’’ “‘prices,’’ and a customer’s name had a familiar ring to them: 
Now my boss is a very patient man. He laid the phone down calmly, rapped gently 
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on his desk to catch my flagging attention and said, ‘‘Mary, did you quote on some 
asbestos blankets?’’ ‘“‘Yes, I wired a price.’’ “‘Was the wire approved by head- 
quarters?’” ‘‘Uh-h, no.’’ It only took me a half hour to botch the thing, but it 
took headquarters a solid week to de-quote the price and pacify the customer. My 
boss didn’t say a word, he just looked, and let me tell you there hasn't been a textile 
item since that isn’t shuffled right on to New York. 

I suppose the illustration needs no further explanation, just a complete show of 
ignorance, lack of poise and care. It would have been so simple to have merely 
asked a few pointed questions. 


Patience and Perseverance 


I HAVE another experience which I believe illustrates those qualities which a cost 
engineer absolutely must have, patience and perseverance. I answered an in- 
quiry on a type of material which had been previously figured (or at least that was 
my contention). Shortly afterwards my boss brought a letter over to me with the 
warning, ‘“‘Mary, don’t feel too badly about this, but do read it carefully.’’ The 
letter was addressed to Mr. M. Snow and read, ‘Although the amount of money 
involved in this inquiry is little, the principle, that of figuring prices correctly is of 
utmost importance. 

This inquiry, “blah, blah— for four straight paragraphs; summed up in the 
final paragraph, ‘‘Please refigure this inquiry and return to us for pricing.”’ That 
inquiry shuttled back and forth for over two weeks, each letter becoming nastier 
until finally it was quoted as it should have been originally. Of course the sales 
department didn’t appreciate the price change and they wrote to me and to head- 
quarters demanding in no uncertain terms a full explanation. I’m sure if I ever meet 
the charming gentleman from Chicago and we are left in a room alone, only one of us 
shall emerge alive. . 


Tell It to the School 


M* GrirFin: Well, I guess you have profited by those two experiences. In- 
stead of my telling them to the second cost accounting school, I’m going to ask 
you to come in and tell the girls. Will you do that? 

Miss Snow: I'd be glad to. 

Mr. Grirrin: How much money are you making now? 

Miss SNow: Oh, I’m doing fine. The combination of that raise you gave me to 
a base pay of $1700 and the forty-eight hour week gives me plenty of money. 

Mr. Grirrin: Don’t you find the forty-eight hour week quite a drag? 

Miss SNow: Oh, I work at least fifty-four hours. When we finish our forty- 
eight hours Saturday noon, I go out in the textile department and run a twister for 
six hours. 
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Does Some Factory Work 


Mr. GrirFin: You do! What do you do that for? 

Miss SNow: Well, we're awfully short of help and way behind on orders, so I 
feel I'm doing some good. Besides I like to mix with the people in the plant and 
get to understand them. Incidentally seeing and working on the machinery gives 
me an understanding about the products with which I deal that is verbally unex- 
plainable. 

Mr. GrirFin: Mary, you're quite a girl. Good luck to you. 

Presented before the Boston Chapter of NOMA. 














When Johnny Comes Home from School He 
Periodically Brings His Report Card with Him 
for His Parents to See and Talk Over With Him. 
He Sees It. Many Companies Keep Their Em- 
ployee Ratings Secret, and Do Not Even Talk 
Them Over with Their Workers. 


Report Cards 
Jor Workers 


By EuGEeng A. CONKLIN 


Toronto, Canada 


N THE last day of every month the factory workers formed a long queue in 
() front of the personnel office. One by one they made their way to a little 
window to receive—of all things—their monthly report cards. 

Sounds a bit incredible, doesn’t it? But in a small eastern factory engaged in 
turning out a vital war product, the procedure is reenacted on the last day of every 
month. There the workers receive report cards with marks checking their effort, 
patience, carefulness and initiative. In addition, the card compares each month's 
‘“personal output’’ with that of the previous month. 


Suggestion Came from School System 


HE report-card scheme is not a publicity stunt, inasmuch as the factory con- 
t pie cannot even publish its name, so vital is their product. It is rather a very 
clever psychological morale and production booster conceived by a desperate man- 
agement that faced deterioration in output, due to absenteeism, sluggishness and 
mental hazards suffered by the workers. And the report-card scheme, in this in- 
stance, was a stroke of genius. 

It all started when a key executive of the factory found that factory workers 
were slackening their pace. The quality of workmanship was imperceptibly but 
none the less steadily deteriorating. 

One evening while studying the situation at home, he accidentally came across 
his young son’s report card. It wasn’t a good report card but it gave the parent a 
comprehensive picture’at a glance of his son’s effort at school. The executive signed 
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REPORT CARDS FOR WORKERS 


the card and was about to put it back on the table where it was apparently left for 
him to find, when an idea struck him. Why not try report-cards for the factory 
workers. These monthly reports would be an infallible index of the individual 
worker's place in the scheme of things. They would serve as a tip-off when the 
worker was falling down on the job. And by the same token a laudatory report 
would send the recipient’s morale shooting skyward. 


Planning the Factory Card 


HE next morning he proposed the scheme to his colleagues of the factory manage- 
pmo It was agreed to give the report-card idea a try. But at the same time 
the management also agreed that if the report-cards were to serve as ‘‘periodic check- 
ups’’ they must be more,than a mere gesture; they had to be comprehensive. It was 
not sufficient to indicate that a worker's efforts were not satisfactory, the worker 
had to be able to discover by reading the report the reason for his or her failure. 

The next problem to be solved was who would be the logical individual to rate 
workers? Obviously it would have to be the foreman. But foremen were human. 
Personal dislikes and the mood the foreman was in when making out the report 
might influence markings. In order to overcome this contingency factory foremen 
were called in, the scheme explained to them and in the course of a pep talk warned 
that reports based on anything save substantial facts might play hob with Uncle 
Sam’s production needs. 

Foremen were in an ideal position, through daily contact with the men and 
women under them, to observe individual actions as a basis for monthly ratings. If 
a male worker were listless and half-hearted during his shift obviously his efforts 
were unsatisfactory. If a feminine toiler was in a chronic hurry to complete each 
task and get on to another her patience could not be marked with an ‘‘S’’ for satis- 
factory. The worker who wasn’t in command of his wits when an accident oc- 
curred, or who was unable to make decisions quickly in an emergency without orders 
from his superior, was lacking in initiative. 


Stress and Strain Department 


‘‘srress and Strain’’ department was established where trained psychiatrists 
A and physicians were available to help iron out in strict privacy, personal 
worries which might affect a worker's efficiency. Workers were encouraged, 
through bulletin board announcements, to make use of this department whenever 
they were in need of service or help, whether financial or otherwise. The depart- 
ment would discuss anything from taxes to securing medical attention for ailments 
whether trivial or serious. 

Workers were advised and reassured that possession of a ‘‘bad’’ report card one 
period did not mean a black mark against the worker's employment record. No files 
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were kept; the worker at the end of each year received his or her entire sheaf of 
monthly reports to do with as they pleased. 

Whenever a report was issued which was frankly uncomplimentary to the 
worker he or she was advised to talk it over with the foreman, and then pay a visit 
to the “Stress and Strain’’ department. There masculine and feminine advisors 
would listen to the worker's story and a solution for the problem suggested. 


No Apple Polishing 


NE worker suffered from mental strain because her pet chow dog died suddenly. 

The ‘‘Stress and Strain’’ got her another chow and her production efficiency 
improved overnight. Another worker, a male, had to prepare supper for three chil- 
dren because his wife went to work at 4 o'clock, just about the time he left his shift. 
He was no cook and aware of it. The factory arranged for personal culinary lessons 
for the gentleman and now his work has improved along with his cooking ability. 

Aside from such individual cases the executive responsible for the ‘‘report card 
brainstorm’’ found that employees kept on their toes from one report period to the 
next because they became determined not to flunk in their factory gradings. It stim- 
ulated personal competition and keenness to do better than the other fellow. And 
there was no ‘‘apple-polishing’’ as the foremen could use no substitute for produc- 
tion figures in their departments. 
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